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much farther it may be possible to go in this direction must ulti- 
mately depend on the range of human sentiment itself. We do 
not know its limits, but we may rest assured that the dissonances 
of that sentiment will find adequate expression in music only on 
condition of resolving themselves into harmonies, and will thus, by 
their very harshness, proclaim the binding and readjusting power 
of tonality, which in its widest sense is a world-compelling prin- 
ciple, the spiritual rival of mechanism. 

E. Gryzanowski. 



Akt. IV. — Bret Harte* 

The scenery and the society of this continent have found per- 
haps in the works of no writer of the land such graphic expression 
as in those of Bret Harte. It is true that Mr. Harte's books de- 
scribe the life of a remote region and of a rude frontier people. 
But that life was an extravaganza of the traits of our whole demo- 
cratic society. It is the scenery and the society of the country, 
then, which are expressed in Mr. Harte's books. Mr. Harte is a 
bad critic of his own writings; his humor is often feeble; he is 
very melodramatic ; he writes an ill-conditioned style ; he applies 
the phrases of the magazines to thoughts good enough to be well 
expressed. But he is a writer of marked genius, and has produced 
works which are as certain as any of his time and country to be read 
in the future. 

The only parts of Mr. Harte's poetry which are of value are the 
dialect poems, and those other poems, not in dialect, which yet 
preserve the spirit of the dialect poems. The rest of his verse has 
not much merit. " Fate," " Our Privilege," and " Chicago" are good 
poems, or at any rate contain good lines. " Chicago" has some rhe- 
torical verses which fill the ear, but do not satisfy the poetical sense. 
It contains one good stanza, however : — 

" Like her own prairies by some chance seed sown, 
Like her own prairies in one brief day grown, 
Like her own prairies in one fierce night mown." 

* The Luck of Roaring Camp, and other Sketches ; East and West Poems ; Con- 
densed Novels ; Gabriel Conroy, — Works by Bret Harts, 
vol. cxxiv. — no. 254. 6 
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This stanza expresses a sense of the sublimity of our Western 
landscape which Mr. Harte shows in many places. But most of 
Mr. Harte's serious attempts have that readiness and loose facility 
of phraseology which are a sure mark of inferior verse. Poetry 
such as this is only a worse kind of prose : — 

" solemn bells ! whose consecrated masses 
Recall the faith of old, — 
tinkling bells ! that lulled with twilight music 
The spiritual fold." 

There could hardly be better subjects than the " Grizzly" and the 
"Coyote." Mr. Harte has poems upon these animals, but they alto- 
gether want that intense and dramatic apprehension, that worship, 
one might say, without which poems upon such subjects are of no 
value. The " Grizzly" begins as follows : — 

" Coward, — of heroic size, 
In whose lazy muscles lies 
Strength we fear and yet despise ; 
Savage, — whose relentless tusks 
Are content with acorn husks ; 
Robber, — whose exploits ne'er soared 
O'er the bee's or squirrel's hoard ; 
Whiskered chin and feeble nose, 
Claws of steel on baby toes," etc. 

This is certainly a good thought, — too good a thought, indeed, to 
be expressed so poorly and vaguely. The fault may be in the me- 
tre, which is that of Emerson's " Humble-Bee," — bears are not to 
be made quite so lively as humble-bees. There is nothing wrong, 
however, with the dialect poems of Mr. Harte. The language of 
"TruthfulJames" has that expressive correctness of rhythm and 
emphasis, that felicity of phrase, which the frequent reader will 
again and again mark with surprise. "Dow's Flat" and "Her 
Letter" are nearly perfect in their way. The young woman who 
describes herself as heiress to " the best-paying lead in the State," 
and who regrets, amid the fashion of some Eastern town, the candles 
which shed their "soft lustre and tallow" on the shawls and head- 
dresses in Harrison's barn, paints for us a lively and fascinating 
picture of our society. 

The short stories of Mr. Harte are his best works, and it is 
likely that short stories are the best things he can write. He 
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catches well a special phase of character and conduct, but he has 
not the ability to hold a character before the eye of the reader. 
This is very evident in "Gabriel Conroy." In his short stories 
people with the same names are constantly introduced, but they 
are usually not quite the same people. Colonel Starbottle is a 
character who is always reappearing and who is always welcome, 
but in all Mr. Harte's stories he hardly appears twice as the same 
man. Everybody who has been in the West has met in the bar- 
room or porch of a tavern somewhere on the Missouri a man of 
Southern speech and habits, who is particularly willing to enter 
into conversation with the stranger. The stranger at once learned 
that he was a Virginian or a South-Carolinian, and that he had been 
intimate with all the best people at home, — indeed, that he was 
one of them. It was quite true, no doubt, that he was cousin to 
the Pages and Middletons, and that he had known John C. Cal- 
houn. Yet, notwithstanding these allusions to the most eminent 
Virginian families and Carolinian statesmen, nobody seemed to 
desire the acquaintance of the Colonel. The feeling seemed to be 
that the eminent society which he so loved to speak of was a great 
way off, that John C. Calhoun was dead, and that the Colonel was 
himself a man whom it was best not to know. It is a person of 
this kind whom Mr. Harte has described with such spirit and 
humor in Colonel Starbottle. Every reader is glad when Colonel 
Starbottle comes on, but it is never quite the same Starbottle. 
John Oakhurst of the later stories is not the outcast of Poker Flat. 
Oakhurst and Hamlin are very much^alike. Both are gamblers, 
both are good-looking and adored] by women, and both are dreaded 
by the members of the Presbyterian Church, which is opposite 
York's saloon. The antipathy of scamps and ne'er-do-wells to re- 
ligious people is much more violent in a Western than in an East- 
ern community. In the region which Mr. Harte describes both 
the piety and impiety were no doubt more aggressive than in 
older and quieter societies. In towns between the Mississippi and 
the Eocky Mountains a wide mark is also drawn between church- 
going people and the wicked. When a young man comes from 
the East to seek his fortune, he is asked to church, and " taken 
by the hand," that is, he is introduced at the close of service to 
the people in the vestibule ; but when the congregation on their 
way home to dinner meet a person of evil reputation, they look 
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upon him with peculiar aversion. The scamps dislike the good 
people because they are prosperous, and perhaps because they con- 
sider them intruders. No doubt the good people are less attractive 
than they might be because they are compelled to come to such 
close quarters with Satan. It is true, also, that the good people 
sometimes compound with the powerful and respectable wickedness 
of these frontier regions with a prudence which might diminish 
the dignity of morality and order in the eyes of the scamps. Ham- 
lin and Oakhurst are of the class between whom and the church 
people there is an incessant feud. 

Mr. Harte is always bringing them in ; but, like Starbottle, they 
are never consistent. It is, of course, not necessary that the same 
characters in different stories should be consistent. It is not 
necessary, indeed, that a character should be consistent at all. 
No doubt Mr. Harte would say that people are inconsistent in 
real life, and that they should be permitted to be so in stories. 
This is very well, if the writer sustains the identity of the char- 
acter. The character may do any number of contradictory things, 
but his acts, no matter how dissimilar, must appear to be those 
of the same man. 

The leading male character in " Gabriel Conroy " is so drawn as 
to appear one man at one time and another man at another time. 
Mr. Harte gives you a lively glimpse of a person at a particular 
moment, and he does this often by some piece of external descrip- 
tion. In the " Idyl of Eed Gulch," the " white cuffs and collars," . 
"the chaste skirts," paint us a charming picture of a Puritan 
schoolmistress amid the Sierras. (In Mr. Harte's recent play at 
Wallack's, by the way, this girl, who should have been the pink of 
Puritanical neatness, was made a dowdy.) The cuffs and collars 
do very well in a sketch. But suppose she had to be carried 
through two hundred pages of a novel. Mr. Harte would try more 
cuffs, more collars, and more " chaste skirts," but they would not 
eke out a character. The Donna Sepulvida, in " Gabriel Conroy," 
is one of Mr. Harte's best female characters ; by a single sentence, 
descriptive of a mark upon her cheek, we obtain an instant im- 
pression of a weak, amiable, and charming woman: "The late 
Don Jose Sepulvida's private mark — as well defined as the brand 
upon his cattle — was a certain rigid line, like a grave accent, 
from the angle of this little woman's nostril to the corners of her 
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mouth." The Donna Sepulvida, indeed, is well described through- 
out the book. But then she is seen but little, and has to do 
nothing by which she might cease to be herself and become 
another. Mr. Harte is very clever at describing a trait of inter- 
esting inferiority. His imagination seizes it with precision, and 
he expresses it happily. The Donna Sepulvida and Clytie Mor- 
pher are very real. Mliss, to whom Clytie Morpher is the foil, 
is a clever and vivid fancy. That is a pretty scene in which 
Mliss in the wood runs up the bough of a fallen tree and hides 
among the leaves at the approach of the Schoolmaster. But, 
owing to Mr. Harte's want of reticence, the nawete' of Mliss is 
sometimes strained. Clytie Morpher is rather more real. It is 
curious to see the means by which he insinuates into the mind a 
picture of this dull and haughty girl. A few phrases and a scene 
or two are sufficient to make the young girl as real as some fun- 
gous growth of the night in the depths of the rainy woods, as real 
as the monk's-hood which the teacher discovers among the flowers 
in the lap of Mliss. Clytie would not do in a novel ; she could not 
last. The heroine in "Gabriel Conroy" appears twice; and the 
second description of her is most interesting. But there is no 
identity between the subjects of the two descriptions. We have 
the author's assurance that Grace Conroy and the woman who ap- 
pears later in the story are one and the same, but we should never 
have known it if we had not been told so. 

The gifts of Bret Harte are vivid imagination, color, dramatic 
dialogue, power to attract and power to entertain, a good sense of 
nature, a lively and daring humor, and considerable keenness of 
perception. His power of dialogue is surpassed by no living 
writer. The similitude of the talk of his characters to real speech 
is apparent in all his books. A few words sketch for us Miggles 
as his vivid fancy sees her, and then she sits down and talks ex- 
actly as such a woman would talk. " The Eose of Tuolumne " is 
one of his best stories. The color and the sense of nature in this 
story are brilliant, and the dialogue is dramatic. It is a beautiful 
story of youth and love. Mr. Harte has filled it with moonlight 
which perhaps only a Californian moon may yield. The place is 
the Sierras, and the time those small hours of the night which the 
old never see and which valetudinarians have forgotten. That 
is a good passage which describes the appearance of Marley's Hill 
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the morning after the hanging of " Tennessee's Partner." An ac- 
count of the execution had been printed in the "Bed Dog Clarion." 
" But," says Mr. Harte, " the beauty of that midsummer morning, 
the blessed amity of earth and sky and air, the awakened life of 
the free woods and hills, the joyous renewal and promise of nature, 
and, above all, the infinite serenity that thrilled through each, was 
not reported, as not being part of the social lesson. And yet, when 
the weak and foolish deed was done, and a life with all its possi- 
bilities and responsibilities had passed out of the misshapen thing 
that dangled between earth and sky, the birds sang, the flowers 
bloomed, the sun shone as cheerily as before; and possibly the 
' Bed Dog Clarion ' was right." But why " weak and fool- 
ish"? Self-defence is the only principle upon which we can 
take the life of men ; and what society has a better right to act 
upon it than that in which there are no laws or none that can 
be enforced ? 

The humor of Mr. Harte is often overworked and often falls into 
a feeble and wearisome mannerism ; but the best of it is full of 
audacity and delight. He has conceived the thought with surprise 
and pleasure, and is in haste to tell it. His ghost-stories contain 
some amusing fancies. The Devil haunts the road to the Mission 
Dolores in the shape of an old whaler armed with a harpoon. One 
night the fat Padre Vicentio, riding along in constant terror of 
the apparition, hears a shout of " There she blows ! " The Padre 
swoons, and wakes to find himself in a boat, being rowed away 
from shore by a ghostly crew of rowers. That is a good piece of 
grotesque fancy in which Mr. Harte makes one of them " catch a 
crab " : "A one-eyed rower, who sat in front of the Padre, catching 
the devout father's eye, immediately grinned such a ghostly smile, 
and winked his remaining eye with such diabolical intensity of 
meaning, that the Padre was constrained to utter a pious ejacula- 
tion, which had the disastrous effect of causing the marine Codes 
to ' catch a crab,' throwing his heels in the air and his head into 
the bottom of the boat. But even this event did not disturb the 
gravity of the ghostly crew." Among his funny and delightful 
things is that tender and regretful remark of one of his rude char- 
acters upon a little boy whom he loved greatly : the little boy was 
not well ; the man said, pensively, that he had changed very much 
since he used to see him standing on the bluff and " heavin' rocks 
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at Chinamen." In " Lothaw " there is a good instance of his fun 
and spirits. The family of the Duke and Duchess are in the habit 
of sitting round the breakfast-table with their coronets on. Their 
brother-in-law, the good-humored St. Addlegourd, a radical, having 
a rent-roll of $ 15,000,000, and belonging to one of the oldest 
families in Great Britain, says : " Ton my soul, you know, the 
whole precious mob looked like a ghastly pack of court cards, you 
know." 

Mr. Harte has been thought to have some new sentiments which 
are his own, and to be to a certain degree a moralist. His lesson 
of sentiment is that rough men may have a great deal of virtue 
and kindness, and that much good feeling may be found even in 
the breasts of wicked men. This is no doubt true, and respectable 
people need to be reminded of it. But Mr. Harte's taste does not 
seem strong enough to enable him to distinguish between the natu- 
ral and the affected, the genuine and the melodramatic. " The 
Outcasts of Poker Flat " is very nearly spoiled by the absurd 
manner of Oakhurst's death and the foolish inscription on his 
shingle. Mr. Harte shows his want of judgment by admiring his 
characters in the wrong places. His heroes are men whom all 
women adore ; and Mr. Harte is apt to become vulgar when he 
touches upon this subject. The subject is not necessarily foolish. 
Fielding, for instance, writes of it as it is according to nature, and 
therefore modestly and rightly ; but the irresistibleness of Oak- 
hurst and Poinsett is in very bad taste. Poinsett in " Gabriel 
Conroy " is frequently admired in the wrong place. When he gra- 
tuitously tells the Donna Salvatierra that he is the lover of Grace 
Conroy and the father of her child, the author evidently thinks 
that he is making the young man cut a fine figure, whereas he is 
making him strut in a very silly manner. In the meeting between 
Poinsett and Dumphy, in which Poinsett is supposed to exhibit 
to Dumphy the superiority of a well-bred man over a churl, the 
young man does not act like a gentleman in the least. Mr. Harte's 
description of Poinsett makes it plain that he is not able to sus- 
tain a character under the stress of the reader's long intimacy with 
him. " Gabriel Conroy " is indeed a bad failure. A more indus- 
trious attention might have straightened the story out ; as it now 
is, it seems to be the hopeless product of a desperate inattention. 
But Mr. Harte is not the only author among us who cannot writs 
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long works. Nearly all of our younger writers are very short- 
winded, and, what Mr. Harte is not, very slight. Why is it that 
no American author nowadays can write a long, workmanlike, 
and stupid tale like Cooper's " Deerslayer " ? This inability of our 
young writers is due perhaps to the weakness which comes of 
self-consciousness ; they never finish anything till they have first 
looked at it from without ; they start at their own shadow when 
they catch sight of it on the wall ; a sentence not in perfect dress 
is recalled and made fit to appear in company. Indeed, the best 
contemporary writers both here and in England are rather exact 
than full. The epistles to the cantos of " Marmion," for instance, 
contain descriptions which would seem very loose and vague to a 
modern artist, and perhaps are so ; but Scott was full of generous 
and lovely sentiments, and it is these the reader feels through, and 
perhaps in spite of, his careless phrases. 

In the play which Mr. Harte brought out last autumn in New 
York the author did not of course mean to produce a work which 
should rival the masterpieces of Goldsmith and Sheridan. But, of 
course, he wished to write a play which people would like to go 
to see. Now any comedy must have at least one pair of lovers 
whom the audience desire to have married. Mr. Harte's play had 
two or three pairs of lovers, but each of them was so presented 
that nobody cared whether they were married or not. Lovers in 
plays must be unexceptionable. There are certain ideal, perhaps 
sentimental and conventional, requirements to which they must 
be made to conform. A hero who would do very well in a novel 
might not do at all on the stage. Young ladies are much more 
particular concerning lovers in plays than lovers in novels, infinitely 
more particular than they are concerning their own. Mr. Harte's 
lovers did not conform at all to the ideal requirements. One would 
fancy that it could not be difficult to have in a play a pair of lovers 
to whom some kind of languid interest would attach. The inter- 
est need not be very great ; if the audience would rather have the 
play end well than badly, it would be enough. The Chinaman was 
very funny, and Starbottle was amusing ; a few more of the peo- 
ple in "Mliss" and "The Outcasts of Poker Flat" could have 
been brought in ; but the thread of the story should have been 
given to a few characters drawn solely with a view to have the 
audience interested that the play should end well. A great many 
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things were in the play which Mr. Boucicault would have left out. 
It is one of Mr. Boucicault's principles, I am told, that an audi- 
ence should not be surprised, and he refrains from doing this for 
the very good reason that they do not like to be surprised. The 
coming point must not be made too plain, but the audience must 
be prepared for it and permitted to suspect it. When a surprise 
is sprung upon them, they think the new point arbitrary and un- 
natural. In " Two Men of Sandy Bar " the audience were at no 
time able to judge what was coming ; they were often surprised, 
and always bewildered ; there was no story, or one which it would 
have been as hard as a sum in algebra to get straight ; the aim 
appeared to be to get in everything, and to contrive a plot which 
would be a thin and intricate theory of the conduct of the charac- 
ters. The play, of course, made no pretensions to be a literary 
effort ; I only speak of it here because it showed the same want 
either of judgment or of industry which is shown in "Gabriel 
Conroy," the same confusion and helplessness when the author sits 
down before a long story and a great many facts. 

The style of Mr. Harte is very incorrect and imperfect. This is 
a much graver fault than the want of ability to sustain a character 
through a prolonged description. Mr. Harte is not under the least 
obligation to write long stories ; but he cannot write at all 
without using words. Why should he choose to express himself 
in the shabby style of the newspapers ? He has not a proper 
sense that his fine thoughts deserve to be expressed with perfec- 
tion. It would seem to be only necessary to perfectly conceive a 
thought to be able to express it well ; the thought should be the 
thread by which one should be able to find his way out of the 
labyrinth of a bad style. Why should Mr. Harte use such a phrase 
as " moral atmosphere " to denote a thought which could be so 
much more elegantly expressed by plain words ? No kind of 
phrase is so poor and feeble as an exploded figure of speech ; unless 
a figure can be used which will express the thought with novel 
truth, the thought should be expressed in plain words. Those 
figures of speech which people have forgotten are usually inel- 
egant, and often indicate that the writer does not know quite 
what he would say. A newspaper writer in haste for a phrase 
may seize one of them gratefully ; but one who is writing a page 
containing a conception which he thinks worthy to be perfectly 
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expressed should avoid them. But Mr. Harte's thoughts are so 
good, the images in his mind are so original, that his works are 
certain to fascinate the reader in spite of the slovenly mannerism 
of his writing. One of the bad results of an inferior style and of 
a want of proper reticence in a writer is that the reader who has 
read but a little of him is likely to conceive a mean opinion of 
him. It is necessary to read a great deal of Mr. Harte to have a 
right opinion of his works. They form together a picture of the 
life, landscape, and society which the author saw in his youth ; the 
picture lies in the author's mind as a whole, and should so lie 
in the reader's mind ; a thought or image of Mr. Harte's which, 
taken by itself, might appear to be of no great significance, 
will become much more interesting when it is seen as part of 
this picture. 

E. S. Nadal 



Aet. IV. — The Triumph of Darwinism. 

It is not often that the propounder of a new and startling 
scientific theory has lived to see his daring innovations accepted 
by the scientific world in general. Harvey's great discovery of the 
circulation of the blood was scoffed at for nearly a whole gener- 
ation; and Newton's law of gravitation, though proved by the 
strictest mathematical proof, received from many eminent men 
but a slow and grudging acquiescence. Even Leibnitz, who as a 
mathematician hardly inferior to Newton himself might have been 
expected to be convinced on simple inspection of the theory, was 
prevented from accepting it by the theological objection that it 
appeared to substitute the action of a physical force for the direct 
action of the Deity. In France, where ideas not of French origin 
are very apt to be but slowly apprehended, the opposition to the 
Newtonian theory was not silenced till 1759, when Clairaut and 
Lalande, by calculating the retardation of Halley's comet, furnished 
such crucial proof as could not possibly be overcome. At this 
time Newton had been thirty-two years in his grave ; seventy- 
two years had elapsed since the publication of the "Principia," 
and ninety-four since the hypothesis was first definitely conceived. 



